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HEARING ON THE CONSOLIDATED REFUGEE 
EDUCATION ASSISTANCE ACT 



. THURSDAY. APRIL 30. 1981 

House of Representatives, 
- "Subcommittee on Elementary. Secondary. 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labo^ 

Washington, D C 

The subcommittee n*at, pursuant to call,, at 9 35 am, m room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building. Hon Carl D Perkins 'chair- 
man > presiding 

Members present Representatives Perkins, Kildee. Goodling, and 
Craig ~ 

Staff present. John F; Jennings, counsel, and Richard DiEugemo, 
minority senior legislative associate. 

Chairman Perkins The subcommittee will come to order 

This morning the Subcommittee on Elementary. Secondary, and 
Vocational Education is holding a hearing an H.R 3076, a bill to 
consolidate educational assistance programsJor refugees Mr Good- 
ling introduced this legislation on April 7* 

As I understand it. our colleague's bill would fold the "ollowing 
separate refugee education programs into a single permanent pro- 
gram the refugee program under section 4A of the impact aid law,* 
the Cuban-Haitian Refugee Education Assistance Act. titles I and 
II of the Indochina Refugee Children Assistance Act and the Indo- 
chinese refugee program under the Adult Education AcH 

(Text of HR 30t6 follows] 

A BILL To consolidate educational a>sistance pro^ram^ for refugees 

it t»nm ted h\ the denote and HftUsp of Represetitatkies ttf the United States of 
Amenta in C*»ngre*>* assembled *■ % 

SHORT TITLE 

Sktion i Thi^ Act mav be cited as the Consolidated Refugee Education Assist 
ante Act \ 

REFEALLK 

SK( Z The following provision** are hotebv repealed 

I Section 4A of the Act of September JO, Um" Public Law **I-**Tli 
'^i Titles i and II of the Indochina Refugee Children Assihtance Act of HM» 
{» Section .'»17 of the Adult Education Act 

A M f/N DM F,NTS TO TITLK I of THfc RhFU.Kf RDl <" ATlotf ASSISTANCE ACT'OF l f *^i 

Si* o 'a«l« Section 1»1 of the Refugee Education Assistance Act of 19*0 us 
. amended— ' 

11 -J. 



4 ~ 

f 

•\ b% «tr K*ri^ out paragraph . and bv redesignating paragraph- J through 
* as paragraph- 1 through -* respective! v and 
H b> amending paragraph ; a> -o redesignated- to read as follow* 
; The term refugee means an alien who— 

_ A has been admitted into the United State- as a refugee under section 
J'C of the Immigration and National it v Act 
' B has been paroled .nt.^ the United States as a refugee bv the AUornev 

Oer.era: pursuant u, v^t.or. JlJ d- " of-uch At* 

C is an applicant for a>vlum or nas been granted u*\lum in the 
Uni'ed Sra*e< or 4 

D na> *>d fom 'he alien - -.ountrv of origin and rjas pursuant to an 
r,xecutive order of rr«e f 'redden* h*^n pe r rT'iU^-d to t*nter the L mted Static 
and rcrr,4 n -r *n* L mted Mate- .ndenniteiv *for humanitarian reason- 
r.ut .n.v dur.rv f(/a r i*r,od beginning ,n the dat* 'he alien first entered 

the Ln 4 ted State- as -j.h a refugee or otherwise icu/jured the statu* of such a 
refugee 

- purry J >es i t th? Refugee Edu.a'ion AsMstan^e Avt ot I'wi tl n ai.en who 

^•f-red tPe I n.t*?T^la»e> o* or after No* ember I >~ * and is m the I nited -Mates 
w.tr ir.e .mrrugratiar status ot a ( uban-Haitian en* rant status pending -halj oe 
.■.nsidered to be a refugee *ithm the meaning of section l f >I of ? uch \ w ! but 
mv daring th* *ive-\ear perif*j beginning on the date the alien first entered the 
I" ted Male* as -uch am entrant or other* ^ f,rst acijuired such >tatu> 

n NHj,, r . j-J j jj rhi Refugee Education Assistance, Act of *> amended bv 
m k ^' u* «' r Mj^h ol the fl>ca: v-ar^ I «*1 J and 1 ! 

. T ' * I 't t.m RmTj^m bdu'.at >r A^s stance A_ f jf ;■«■»»• ^ »mend"d bv adding 
i* »r.e end 1 *K. f )OoAsng new *eet- m 

CAM 1 T ATiOS V. JTH f »TH* P A* 

*<5 I , . <u r r ir.jt r>e appropr «it t ta^htate th*' determination of 
"r. »rr. jut-.* . f ir . r#'duc*.on^ und*r *ec twins JOlb-J ;u; b- ) and 4« » I b-J *he 
^-etaH, -na . .h^t wi»h 'he heatfs it other agencies providing assistance to 
r*tugee> ,n »>rder f «j ^tur* j .nfornna ? f>n ont^rn»ng th^ disbursement fjf *unds fr.r 
•-duca'i'ira. p^rp*^ jrder prog^im-^ ldtjiini^tf red b'. f h^m and provide wh*Ti»vtT 
t^a-.bj^ *or _ rf.rdind'iur, tmwng »hnse rjrogr.im* and t^.e program- under tittle II 
•h- ,agh IV ,1 »r*i- \.« 

\MFNHMf\T- riTl P U r,f TUP KtU,i,tt H'W\TI'iN AW-TAV P A<T ' >P j 

'* i r J" ifrif Refugee Kdata^i'T V^.ian.f \.t if 1 »*•* .s amend 

\ hv --'r.K.r.g ij* ,( .rokh 'it ♦hr *>t n v» ar- : fV . and *,'« K : md 

-iMr'.pg .r ijftf 'hereof r*»r enh fw.ai v»*ar ind 

F-i fev ^triMng < -Jb.tr, ,md Harlan n«ruge^ . h .{dr* n »c/h plait it 

J n -*jr^»*. f «*,r t b . - 

A 6* -riK>f t, ju-" i .«ri.in ind IlaiNtn refjget* .hiidrt-n ,ifid mserMng 
"i li» j rr* f.f reT-jg» 

B Ov -tr.Kirg )u* * s r ti nv U^. ti vi-ar d*"v.nb»d ir« "-uh^ectton a and 
tri^rnng n n*'*j T'-reoi anv f i-c if \f ir tnd 

' bv *»r.k ng o-jt vj",h ,, r|l j in^.. r ting m ihmi r here* if ^\hh 
• rn arm ndmg the hr^ ^* ri* • r ie nf ■,ubs»-tthm b J r.j rrad as fnllovt" I he 
iri'/lfflf 'A T ht ur.int to Afiu-h a State eiiut ,if u»n il ig*»n t v iv nth<<rw<^e « n'l'led 

• ir ir v fi-cal ve*ir a* di f t* r mined under paragraph* . *h.ill In reduced bv the 
tnv.ioU ma^ iv.iii.ible f..r ^tjr h fiscal vear und» r anv other f*»dera! law other 
fhae **»tj, n I" '• A the KU m* ntarv ufid N^nndarV Kduiatum Act ni Vlh~> for 
«'«4«ndi»un within tn*- -tatt ff»r the s»m»' pur|>os»»s ^ tho-*i tor whuh funds ar»* * 
n.ad* i\a.Iab!i unrler th-s tjle .'xcejjt that the reduction -h<tll b** made onK to 
'he t kU n^'hat \ -u, l^aniounts ki r(. made av olahle f.»r ^uch pur^ises spetifi 

ai.\ w (it *h» reivi^i-.. parole* a- asvfee status of tht' individuals tn he 

-er-«<-^hv hi. h fund- .md H ^u^h amount- art' made available to individuals 

• >»gib'e f '>r mtvii lender this tiftf ,^nd 

I 1 1 1 ^ulVetf,>n i* hv -fri^ng out ( uban md Haitian refugee Children 
-ifid ih<*t rlihi: »n hi u » hereof refugees , 
^,h t <f-*t.«*n -"J t '»t »h.. R*dug»i Education Assi^tar^e -\,t of i'^n m amended 
J in pur lgnph J m inserting before th- semicolon subject to a n\ 
n*du »i.ins r pavm.-nts f,, r those U«.al educational agenue^ identifteri under 



■ • .\ :; 

r^r.^ph , Us Ah., r. funds dt^uDt'd bv -trcUun b-J are n .«a. 
*i, r thn simc pirp*r***> under -ith^r F*-de r a. id*? 

i b\ redeM^natin^ paragraph? .i r 'd 4 a- para*;rapn* i a^d 

' o\ ,n*ertai*: afvr paragraph - the toilowin* 

>peoN the «m^nt ,f F-r.cb described b> ^ f ^ 
arable under other Federal fjr "Xpenditu-e a 'bin 'he M a t 

-drr.e purposes a- *ho>e for Ah,:r land- are made available J n a« r 'n- 
... pH.ir .» ..n*. -t.'f-r, *^ fu u,h.-h ->u.h lund'-are made u. i-iutm 



HJl put -,1V Kit « ATlf.S r A Ni« f At T 



t,.r 



.r -ubs+cLor -3 dv sinner:* 
jrd - • and r.M"i n*; it. l.e-u !he r eof f-.r ea^h »"*^.ai _-*'jr 

J D» dn;end.n»;^^tijn b-1 to read a> toi" va- 
•>•*. t\»fp! a> pr^.ded . r . parwapr >" »i f hi- -ub^tior. jvj r ^rw-*..' - . 
*rffl -j »♦ t." -*-aio.i the amount ■>! tne i:rant iu *h.,n j State eau.j', >r r s±> 
,> »-n\t,ed under mi* V.Ie tor an\ !!v. t ii vear shaii be equal f j tn» j --in. 

A the amount eq^a t^ tht' p»"jduc» o! . Ihe number -t rHa^^r;,^ 
du^rii: t*e p*-r»T<i 'or wnicn^n^ delernunatiun is *iade in ti« nun tar*. »r -»*.. ' - 
ir> DLbiK -triu"!* under the jurisdiction of ea^n ocuj *-du«.a T .^na: j^-*",' d« - 
^rib^d jn'>r pararfraoh J within that State or ;r a-v eterra-n-ar* >r — . -J- 
jrv n.r.p*&ii. ~h'*r 'A.thin the distru 1 ^rved h> c-.ich -u.h i^;r. "U../."-... 
j(?er.;'- * r * *er* riot enrolled in »«.noo;> in an> •State- during an. u r e. ed.-*, 
^h*xu *.»-J r mai'ip^ed bv i! .^T'Ht 

H *r,r ..mount euUai t>Ji»«- produe' «.t i number »♦ r^t j^-e- »-r . , rj 
djr.n*: tr- ikti.^ f >>r Ar.i/fYth*- determination l- made m n«'men»,ir^ * - - rv: 
jr , p ut >i ^ri.>«o Jnd*-r tn^ jur^di* t on v^t or^i. eduv.<i , J 'Mi ' ti» 

.jnrj^r ri'ir it-r^iph J ' A^hiP that <tute .n «inv i-^mtn'tir* ^ r - 
a rv n»»np*jhiK ^r.^>; A 4 thm th*- diMn.t ^er\ed" b\ ^ -j..h s*. u "dJJa' r a 
att-it^ "Af/. At-re e i " r "!'* i d :n ^ ho^u- sn i. n .s Stat*» du»"in,z »h.\ piwJ'"* 
-chorf.. »ear mui'.p«i**d h\ ;i md 

• ( tne pr.yijc' *! j 'h*- n-jmhtT 'A refugee- <*nn»"*-d durir.K :h»- '. i'«r 
Ahi.r, the ir»*?rminat «» n m.ide jr» elemenM^^ or M^ondar\ p^oJ l 
j'.drr th" jrisdi.Mnr. f )t ea^h nxai educational a^ni . ue^nt«-d jod« » |-a'a 
^rapfi _ Aith r, that ^t<ttt j in jn> elemerfTar\ <-r ^»ndjr\ r.'.npjti ■ -^»- r„ 
. A >. rtin » n ,. a.-tri.t w**r v ^j nv Kf h -^urh u>^^I educational a^en.w An > ^*r» 
*-nroli«j ir ^.h'^-,- n an% St.ite during not more than t, ao pn-d^.-rc ^-h i i 
v-ar-» .Ithi-r 'r\in m, r <*{ i^re> d^^nhed b\ - jbparairraph B mj.tipi'dti. 

in -.ulv^tiMn D^J b. ^rikm,, *>-jt Cuban and Ua.tian ^-r .n, lr. ^ 
md Ind»K.hin-M refugee .. hi id ren and m-ertink in li* u 'h^r^.f Ma*:"- l i 
J in bub**evtion b = > — 

\ h% itnkim: out ( uban md Haitian refuse* <_hiidren ana ina'"-n.n'^ 
retail- children jnd *n^-rtin>; in l»-u thereof refugee- ind 

B m the fir-t st-nterc*- bv -triki^ c >uX except tha' and ail • t ai I 'u".>- 
thr-m^rh the ppri'tfJ and m^-rMnj: in lieu thereof except \h,^ n». rwi^Mt 
,^a*>r ihu (ur i>/Mtih shall b*' made [or anv fund- made a-adaMi t«i the 
Mate under' Motion' oi ih<« Klernentarv and N-vondar*v M^aMon ■! 
T'^'j and „ , 

. "i m -ubxettion b*" b\ -tnkinn oul Cuban and Fi<«itian relij^t .hi.drrn 
^ho ait^-t thr fq U .revr.«r,^ -4 action S«I* I and ^r^nn m h.M, 'n*r*-o! 
rftu^ee^ Ahf» meet the requirement^ o{ ^tion 1**1' i and 
t, m -ubsectKm < bv Mrikin^; out ( uban and Haitian n-furfw^Pfrddren ind 
Ind'h.hin'— refugee i hi id r*»n and m^t rtm^ in lieu thereof refugee*. 
• b' S^tiun i$U of thi- Refugee EducaUon A»lfctuQte Act »l I'i^i i : amended bv 
■JtrA.nK ^at ( uban and Haitian rMu«-i* 'children and Indmhinese reflet children 
p| 34 ^ it appears ,md insert ifii? in hue thereof refugees 
"V Netiion of the Refugee P>iucation A^siMance Aet o( i> amende/i - 

1 in |>arak f rapb l b\ inst-rtinK before the semicolon -ubjett to anv 
reductions in pavuind- f.*r l^al educational agencies id-nffu-d und^r p.r . 
K r raph to take mto account the funds described bv section i'U-b- >' that are 
made available for educational, or eduiatton-related service- or activities for 
relu^f^ enrolled in elementarv or ^.ondarv publu ^h*Mils under the iuri-du 
tton of -uth agencies or elementarv or set on da rv nunpublu schools vwthin th« 
districts s<T\ed bv such agencies 
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j 'H,j.^ lt 'f .it.ru, par-igr^ipn* " ana *> a> paragraph-"!*' *&nd T respec 

/ 

; iP^r*iii*,' alter para^^ap^ ; the follow !ng* 
> ^p^o'v ^ A »ht jm^uii iiS jjnd" destined h\ >ection > (t l b- \ that are 
- ade dT-aiiaoie under other red^rai law* to agencies or other entities 4 for 
«dj.ji, .jr.ui jr eduv>H»*^ri:ated ?er\ice> or activities within the State because 
• a '•liiiu'-.dtii "JiKentrafton of refugees ana B ine local educational agencies 
^ tr.in whose d.strij£t«< areYelu^et"- provided *ru(.t>x tmm such fynd= who are 
•rr'iitd r wementarv =y *ewund<*r\ s:ri<j«>ls under the jurisdiction of ^uch 
^l:., es, ir. ^ ic mr ntarr ^ci>ndar} "onpubiic *chuui» \<ed bs suth agen- 



ii ndt >itrnalfd b'» >tr.k.ng uui Cuban ,aiid Haitian 
j^mn^e r^fut^e ^hildre-n and .fo^rtiP^ in lieu, thereoi 



'AUNT- T ' TiT^r i» Of TH> RKFKiKF EDI f ATJON As>Iv7a\'<F A(T OF 

s 1 1 *- l\ A t.ii Refuge* Education A^iMance Act of 14*n i5> amended bv 
* itar a. -;d Haitian refugee adults' and Haitian and Cuban refugee 
♦ j'X piace -.u^h term- appear and insert yig in lieu thereof refugees 
*- ' >r 1"! a rs .amended b> strikm^ out for each of thf fi>cal years 14*^ 

»M inw-^ting :r, lieu thereof- for each fiscal vear beginning after Septem- 



ERIC 



^niefivi- of section J 1 • l 1 b« J of the Refugee Education A^s^nce Act 
„ ir v- I .* r irlea [m read a,-* follows The amount of the t;rant to which a State 
»• " ». ag" r is <j:herwi>e entitled for an> n>ca ! \e<tr as determined under, 
00 r, ^ u ced bv the amounts made a\aiiable for ^ih fiscal vear 
1?r " r F-dtral law other* than section Am of the Elemenlar> and Second- 
" r ^ct >f l'» "> for expenditure within the State for the same purposes 
' i»- AhiLh f upd- ar^ made available under t-hi? title except that the 
~n,^' b# rt lrl d/' oni> to *he extent that A ^u^h amounts <ire made availa- 
r -'^r. [)ii^i>is /pw ifii aik h**f au«*e / »f the r e f ugee > par*>|ee or asvlee status of 
di' i'Jj -erved by ?uch-funoS and B. the recipient? of soich amounts 

hie tor ^""vos under thi> title 
^'Vt i fl il Refutr^e Education Assistance Act of ts 'amended— 

* c*. '-f-'fesi K " r \a! 5H»c paragraph*' J and a> paragr<iphs ! and t» r^spec- 
• . ind ) 
. -* ^* n^s'.rfc *i!t***^par;jflraph *. the following * , 

'h*- imoun* o! reduction required under action {"1 b*J 

' sfr Vh F^TIV'K DATF 

",ln > \ • «h.«:. trfkt- f*f«t' on October )\ l'^I 

C hairman Perkins I woulcjjike to commend our colleague^lr 
'i^odlin^. fur his commitment* and understanding of refugee prob- 
lems I knou he has given a lot* of thought to this issue and we 
\a!ur his expertise in this area As a member of both this com mi t- 
tf-e and the Foreign Affairs Committee, he is able to bring a broad 
perspective to refugee issues. 

t hxLiy we will heai from a panel of representatives of State and 
local educational avenues that have substantial numbers of refu- 
g*e- We will be interested to hear their thoughts on this legisla- 
tion 

\ Let me »a\ in conclusion that it is mv purpose to cooperate 
wholeheartedly vv^th Mr Good ling 

A quorum is present ^ * 

Mr Goodlinc; Thank you, Mr Chairman 

1 think what \ should first of all say is that the refugee problem 
i- not something that is over with It is something that is just 
beginning, in mv estimation from sitting on both tthe Education 
and Labor Committee and the Foreign Affairs CommMtee We have 
to -top this business of piecemealing and reacting when the situa- 
tion hits HopefulK we can come uj) with a plan with your help 
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that will give us an opportunity to meel all these challenges, and 
the school .districts in addition to everyone else will know in ad- 
vance how it is going to be handled so there is no question, as to 
^w.hether local school districts are caught short or hefts th^y are 
/ going to fund both the student 'part and the adult education part 
So I think we want to view my piece of legislation just as a 
vehicle for launching an effort to define a broad and uniform 
Federal policy for refugee^ education assistance. What I have put 
together is something that can be modified and corrected, so that 
,.we do have the best possible piece of legislation. 

The purpose of the hearing is to establish for the record sugges- 
tions that might further improve the bill and make an t overall- 
effort to create a comprehensive and rational plan for providing 

• refugee education assistance The key concepts that we .wish to 
incorporate are permanent authorization, and a distribution forma 
la recognizing the sanation of costs, maximum reasonable eligibil- 
ity limits, gradually reduced assistance, special assistance fur 
highly impacted districts, assistance for adult education for refu- 
gees, offsets to avoid duplication of payment under other general 
refugee assistance programs and finally that the Federal Govern- 
ment does have a Responsibility in this area 

I think probablv the last is ihe most important part of the whole 
idea, so. that we are on record as having 'a responsibility in this 
area , 4 

I might say that I was very interested in listen tfigrtfie day .before 
yesterday, to Montgomery County's report on their most recent 
achievement tests and how pleased they were that those scores had 
improved and then they listed how they had improved in what 
1 order According to the* report, Asians had improved the most That 
either say» something great for them or something great for the 
program tljat was offered them or something not so good for those 
of us who have been here a long time I also noticed in the district 

• before I came here, their strong desire to achieve and to be part of 
the society I thimk that drives them to vnorkjhard and achieve 

So at this time, Mr Chairman* we will have the panel cqme 

- around the table We will start with Ms Weinberger first She is 
the commissioner of policy management in the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Education 

We are very happy to have you testify first I noticed in quick lv 
reading the tcsti-rhonics I have that you can understand whj we 
have problems designing legislation, became there is contradiction 
in some of those of you who will b£ testifying So we will be verv 
happy to hear vour testimony and then our assistants will pull 
together ideas that could improve the bill We will then see how - 

- quickly we can get the administration.' to understand how impor- 
tant this is Having the assurance of mv chairman, we shouldn't 
have anv problem in committee, knowing that we have a substan 
tial number of big States, votes, and concern for this issue 

. I don't know if I prefaced mv remarks but I should have said 
that this is offered on behalf of a large number of yoyn^ster^ m 
addition to a large portion vf adults toi the adult education pro 
gram I want /to point out that this is not for Bill Goodlmg's district 
because it probablv will cost his district It' wifl not offer any help 
from the Federal Government 
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So JoAnne. please go'ahead 

Ms. Weinberger Thank \ou very mutch. Representative Good- 
ling. ^ ^ , *. S 

/STATEMENT OF JOANNE - WEINBERGER, COMMISSIONER OF 
FOLIC* MANAGEMENT. PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT <>F 
EDIT ATI ON 

M s Weinberger I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
the ^^hcomiTiittee to discuss the Cornrnon^vealth s views on H.R 
3070, the Consolidated Refugee Education Assistance* Act. /You are 
to be commended for your willingness to take a broad' look at 
Federal refugee education and consider establishment of a perma- 
nent authorization.. We appreciate congressional recognition of the 
added costs incurred by.schbol districts with the influx of refugees 

We generally support the bill We agree that broad and uniform 
Federal policy on assistance for refugee education is needed^ that 
Federal support is appropriate and that assistance should be given 
based cm refugee population and be in the form of block grants to 
the Stale education agency. We especially support the retention of 
a formula grant program for adult refugees 

W T e also agree that refugee education js an appropriate area to 
consolidate because there are several sources of authority for very 
similar programs, the special impact aid program i Public Law 
^74 as amencfed by .Public Law 90-374), the Indochina refugee 
children assistance program (Public Law 94 405), Emergency adult 
education program for Indochina refugees i Public Law 91-230 as 
amended by Public Law 94-405). education services for Cuban and 
Haitian Children i Public Law O.l-oOl, sec. 303), transition program 
for refugee children i Public Law 90-212) and programs under the 
Refugee Education Assistance Act iPublic Law 90-422' 

A common source of statutory authority and appropriations will 
make the provision of services for refugees more effective and 
easier to administer fclowever there are several issues treat we 
believe H R 3070 should address namely, the consolidation of more 
of the refugee assistance programs, second, provision of a formula 
recognizing variation of costs based on -educational level and tenure 
in the United States, 'third, provision of State education adminis- 
tration financial support, and fourth* further definition of the Fed- 
eral Government's role in refugee education 

_ U^Okr^ { devjnbe the r^tiunyle 0»r our issues, I would tike to give 
you qome general information about Permsy Kama's involvement -in 
refugee education As you know, several States, including Pennsyl- 
vania, are heavily affected by the influx and settlement of refugees. 
For example, the entrant population of over 240,000 Ifidochinese 
refugees .was concentrated in California, Texas* Washington, and 
Pennsylvania Pennsylvania alone received over 19,000, and over- 
all our school -age population of refugees tripled in 1 year ^ 

Last July Robert G Scan Ion » the Secretary of Education for the 
! Commonwealth, testified before yocuon issues related to the Cuban 
resettlement At that point in time there were over 19.000 Cuban 
refugees living in Fort .Injdiantow^ Gap Secretary Scanlon cited 
the importance and ^he cost ? of providing basic education programs 
for children and aduits Many of those refugees have now settled in 
Pennsylvania and over 7,000 children are currently being served in 
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Pennsylvania bchoois under the transition program and the educa- 
tional services for Cuban and Haitian entrant children program. 
*See appendix A > 

We are also serving adult refugees und^r the adult programs in 
the Refugee Act of 1980 and through general programs authorised 
bv the Adult Education Act Under the latter program, refugees 
attend English as- a*" second language classes with other students. 

Through, the administration of these programs. Pennsylvania has 
developed experience and expertise in refugee education. Based on 
this experience vie would like to make the following recommenda- 
tions 

First, the consolidation bill should include all relevaht acts 
which ha\e been implemented* In particular, we are concerned 
about the fact that education programs authorized under the Refu- 
gee Act of 1980 ,( Public Law 96-212) are not included in the act 
Section 311 » A k 2 J of that act specifically authorizes funds to sup- 
* port educational services for refugee children in elementary and 
secondarv schools £The act also authorizes language training pro- 
* granis for refugee adults in several other subsections ot section 311 
* The educational programs authorized by that act should be in- 
cluded in the* proposed H R 3()7G consolidation for two reasons 
First, the proposed bill requires that funds available to State edu- 
cation agencies be reduced bv the amounts received Jinder other * 
acts Since the bu6is of allocation to SEAs and the local education* 
agencies of funds binder different acts ma> be different, inequities 
/ £nd confusion may result 

For example, under the current proposal an SEA s award under 
HR 3076 would.be reduced bv the amount of money the SEA 
received under the Refugee Act of 1980, The formula under H R 
oUTfi for -the local education agencies basic education programs 
provide a flat fee or ,a sliding scale based onl> on length of resu 
dence or tenure in the United States, whereas the regulations for 
the Refugee Act require allocation of funds to LEA's on tenure and 
educational level The problem is worse with regard to educatio nal" 
programs for adults because the Refugee Act combines adult educa- 
tion programs with other noneducation programs. > 

Since H R 307*) requires the SEA grrfnt to be reduced by other 
funds, we ar^ concerned that the reduction will not be equitable 
Second, we advocate complete consolidation .of adult programs 
because it is the State* education agency whicn has the expertise 
for providing "education The State education agencv has control 
over the established adult education deliver} system antl can 
insure the provision of qualitv services Our concern with regard to 
children's programs is not as great since those funds are already 
awarded to State education.agencies ; 

Our second recommendation would be that the formula for'gen , 
eral assistance for local education agencies * title II j be weighted to 
reflect the education level of refugee children and their tenure in 
the United States Thk proposed system does not reflect the costs 
as directly , related to tenure in the United States, nor does it 
recognize the differences in the cost of regular education between 
elementarv and secondarv levels Funds under the current Refugee 
Education Assistance Act provided education services °for Cuban 
and Haitian entrant children ^The funds were event) distributed 

* \ 
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un a per capita basis, and this was appropriate because it was the 
first year of their residence The system also recognized that it is 
the first >ear that has the heaviest impact on school districts 
Since rj R 3UTG proposes to serve all refugee children, the formu- 
la should recognize First/ that services for the first year of the 
refugee's residence are critical and second, there are meas£/able 
differences in the cust uf educating elementarv and secondary stu- 
dents 

We recommend the establishment of a system such as the one 
used in the transition program for refugee children as authorized 
by the Refugee Act of 1%0 

liable submitted by JoAnnf Weinberger follows ] ' ^ 




M> Wkin bkkckk U^e of .this system would also provide a meas- 
ure fur a reasonable decline in aid afc the refugee s residence in- i 
creased This system should be used to allocate funds to 'the States, 
and tne States in turn should use it to allocate funds to the LEAs 

Pur third recommendation would be that the bill should provide 
support lor State education agency administration expenses Al> > 
thuugh the block grant system re.duces the regulator) burden, the 
SEA will still have expenses for developing a State plan, data 
ujlleUiun, technical assistance and teacher training We would 
recommend a U> -percent statutory set-aside for SEA administra- 
tion . < 
* Our fourth recommendation would be that the bill should expand 
the definition of the Federal role in refugee education We are in 
complete support that services ft>r refugees is all appropriate area 
for Federal policy This Federal policy is- recognized by the current 
Refugee Education Assistance Act and bv H R 3076 We are 
pleased that the Federal Government is Continuing to Bssume re- 
sponsibility tor leadership through assistance ^programs We sup- 
port the general provision which requires Consultation among Fed- * 
eral agencies v 

However we behev^here are adtttuonal opportunities 'for nation- 
al leadership We wBffld support the expansion of the National 
Indoch-mese Clearinghouse to ificlude all refugees We believe lhat 
the Federal , Gov ernrjient could serve as a national center for re- 
search evaluation an*k resources This function would assist the 
activities of the States in refugee education 

In conclusion, first we support the consolidation of all refugee*-*^ 
.education assistance programs Second, >we believe the fundmg--foT- 
mula shojuld recognize^ that the costs involved lq serving refugees 
vary with education level arift teifure in the Umtecj States Third, 
we believe that the bill should provide a statutory set-aside for 
State education agency administrative expenses And fourth, the 




. bill^should thoroughly address the appropriate Federal role for 
* refugee education assistance. 

I tbank you for this opportunity to share the Commonwealth s 
views, and I would be happy to answer any questions you have 

[Attachment to Jo Anne Weinberger^ stateju^nt follows:] 

APPENDIX A —GRADE KINDERGARTEN TO 12 ELIGIBLE CHILDREN IN PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIc'aND 
NONPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOLS BY REGENCY OF ARRIVAL IN THE UNITED STAT£S 
* * 

* * f , [As o« to*'*.? H8j] * 
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. ' Mr. Goodi^ing. Thank you. 4 

We will have everyone testify first and then *e will get into the ' 
* question and answer period. 

Mr. Don White, deputy superintendent for congressional rela- 
tions, California State Department of Education, is certainly not a 
stranger before us. T i * ^ 

Mr. White. Thank you, MrlGoodling. * z 

[The prepared testimony of Don White follows:] # 

Prepared Testimony of Don\White, Deputy Superintendent for 
z Congressional Rri.ations..Caufornia State £>epabtment^ Education 

Mr "Chairman. I want to th*nk you for this opportunity to appear before you and 
*W*stifv on this proposed legislation to Consolidate refugee education programs , 
- • California has beeh the stile m*st severely impacted by the influx of refugees 
feince movement of Indochinese refugees began in 1971 As a result, th« California 
State Department of Education has been deeply' involved in refugeeOgisIation I 
'though^ tn ^t tne Subcommittee might be interested in the history of refilgee educa 
tion legislation and funding, which is as follows 

4 1 The schools received payments in fiscal year 19 under the discretionary 
authority in the Indochina Migration a/id Refugee Assistance Act of 1J /a. Public 
LawW-2* These payments amounted 4 to $.100 per refugee child for a school district 
having ^up to 100 refugee children, or I percent of its 'enrollment, whichever was 
less For districts above, that threshold, the payment was $600 per child A total of - 
about %tl million Was expended under this program. ™ u 

2 Then, tongress passed the Cranston Act, the Indochina Refugee Children 
Assistance Act of 1976. Public Law 94-405. ft provided the same $300 and $w»o 
amounts as the previous program' $18 5 million was appropriated This money was 
pai$i late in fiscal 1977. ajid^much of it was carried over by the .schools into 197* 
under the Tydings provision ' " ' J 

:} In the Education Amendment of 1&78, Public Law 95-561. Senator Hayakawn^ 
sponsored an amendment b\ which the refugee educaUon program was extended^ 
19x1 and the formula was changed to authdriae $450 per child An appropriation o! • 
$12 million was made in the winter. 1979. supplemental appropriations bill. Public 
Law 96-12:* This worked out to an average of about $181 per refugee cni d * 

4 In the July. 19*0 supplemental appropriations Act, Public Law Jb-.W4 t 
milhorf was included in the Health and Human Services appropriation and ^ear- 
marked for refugee education under the discretionary provisions of the tenittetf Act 
of 1980. Public Law 9u-212 This money was distributed in March 1 JS1 by the 
Education Department, under an interagency agreement with r£tb The payments, 
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'Ahi^h amounted to idi' ptr Ji;Id. an mteiidud tor hi the P.» s »i s l School seat 
Th»s transition p i * >*^Wf 1 1 tin t* tugec childien primanh 4t\iu'.s Jndochinese refugee 
children and does not mcfudt c uban Haitian children Attachment \ will giw vou 
"the st.Ujgbv -'Slate list ol number oi eligible children and grant aw.uds 
( ■ PurWne Cuban* Haitian refugee chi Id reu about >7 7 million ha** been distribut- 
ed iH tt^l I'M under % tjitr discretionary funds of (he Set ret an oi Education, Sec 
ji».NoI 4he Klementarv ,md Sevondarv Education Act .us amended. Public I*a* !>.V 
This distribution amounted to > ;i >T perxhild and Attachment B ^ ill give vou 
4he "itat p distribution figures There is no budgetun requester this activitv in fiscal 

a ** , 

*i The l'lM continuing resolution Public Law *ih - " it jt», appropriates $ i 1 million for 
refugee education awui under the Refugee Act *jtf i'lMi These funds are expected to 
Ok distributed earls in the tall of I'M loathe I'M *J school >ea^ 
W The Keagan admmist ration s fiscaJ vear l'^J budget includes a request lor 
milftfjn tor this program fcfr the school jear 

Fjr. possible use" a? a part ofr >our record on .this matter I am also submitting to 
l hi Subcommittee copies of a statement hv Shepard f l' Low man the Deputv Assist 
ant Cretan o| Slate lor \siiYn Programs "before the California State Senate 
Finance" ( omhuttee at a. hearing here in Washington ApriKM ol this v. ear 

In this stati rnent Assistant Secretarv Logman re\iews the present and projected 
flow of refugees into the United States Here are a few 'figures from hrs testimon> 
^ The actual admissions into the l/mted States of Indochinese refugees during the 
ilrsl si\ rrufmhs of I'M ha\e averaged about "union per montn 

If is estimated that admissions during the List si\ months of this veai mat 
a\t r ige annul I I nun to ! "> < ** H* pe r month 

The Stat • Department s initial estimates lor fi-cal i'» s J admissions call for 1 ll.lMNJ 
fridm hiHM- refugee admissions or au average flovv»of :!!UIM> per month 1 

M'hough »h» r* i- hope for r i gradual dmJine in the retugie flow in future .cars, 
tin vamp populations in Southeast \sia -aall exceed inn ihmi and arncals in the 
.amps Mil 1 a v* rage lonufi per month, so it is obvious t'hat a continuing though 
declining progr.^m will be required for several more sears 

f have submitted t he^ pepurtna nt n| State figures tn order to help the members 
of tht ^ubcommitte* understand that the ril ugi e education ptoblem will he with us 
for -oroe tears ,md will continue to be a terv serious problem for the school 
disfruts which are imputcil b> refugee « hildren 

Turning now to H H H»7ii I vc in! to compliment Mr doedhng for his constructive' 
leadership in proposing a consolidation ol retugie education progi ims and tour 
^•Hx i»mmitt"e for irif latinu action «. th« matter * 

I< uf* Liiur<( a Lai ihat the refugee education' fur.dyrg »\huh wc aie currents 
nu ivnig and !ha ,A whuh is budgeted for tutun* Cears is under tlu general Refugee 
authontv Punlk Law 'w, J 1 J vchich wuuld not i>e umxilidaied under *\nUr pnr|>osed 
hill Sinn- ttu mones is Hawing albi it ln\»»i v small aniounts to our schools and i^ 
budgeted t^r ,u niabiotv »r* 'he future wo wcnald f>e verc much coitleincd if there 
wt rv an\ pro|K>sal to . h mg»* rhi- gem r tl authontv * 

I note huttt u r tliit *our hij! Aould ^equoe that refugee educatna> benefits 
receive] und« * other program's bt .deducted "trom the imounts available so that 
»het.- should l»" m* double p.ujuept prf^bjeru if vour biH pass t ^ and if funded as I 
b"}/* i! Ail! he 

(>»-.» w.iv ir^wh»»h vo<u hi P mi^ht f« in.provt-d in m\ oijcion »votil(i be t(» ust tht 
p-.aii -csfee, f»r jjpirrl of »u«d- o, [ >K d Ahool dist njtf| B l|cIi- is included in the 
regalat.-ais , n f ^ itn MT.t'^vrui.;,,.,-. program ^^^^^^^ tN colleague from 
PinnsvKania coverir^ tfo- n ratter in Hef testmiofrv ^^^Mill therefore simpU 
tndorse lhe> id« a a- a Ian imf equitabU mean- oj ptuv ulmg^u nding ft^r the* e(iuca 
.'ion „! relugee hlSdli'ti 

f b.1%1 om idditional poini -i^ r*»;aids H R .;».*! It provide^ that oul> 1 percent of 
th< hael^s i]uwir. k to a State can be Ust*ci tor State administration of the program 
e-ak/f kM m from i \{* rietni th.it su*.h ,m amount would be Jiossfv inadequate* 

Hetuget education h ,i h.ghlv -penalized aitivitv itqUinng professional services 
it tru Stat* ft st T which must hi furnished bv qualified and experienced personnel 
.vho m ntanv i .ims must have {/articular I irjgu*ige capabilities Workshops must he 
ionditt*d and -|«*c lah/i'd nubiuations pit pared There is n<» wa> In' which these 
s^^k- ..in adequa*eU l>e pr#fo"rm*ti with the funds which would byavailable on a 

in tin intere-ts ,A p/uvicfing vitaliv nectssarv M'rcues to the refugee children, I 
th« n fore urge that w>u increase trie Mate adnurystratiu- allowance' to "i percent of 
the funds flowing into the State under the program 
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I great!) apprttuitr *h*> Mp|«nrumt\ t«» appeal bviuie >our Subcommittee Mi 
Cha.rman and I Hope th.it rm tptmmnv yt\\ ,i>M*t thy Subcommittee in iN consul 
e ration of tht^ legislation ** 
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Statement by Shepard C Low man. Deputy Assistant Secretary for Asian 
Programs, Department of State, Before the California Senate Committee * 
os Kjnan#, Monday, April 13, 1981 * 



Mr Chairman, I am verv pleased to have this opportunity to appear before the 
LWornfc Senate Finance Committee to review the present and projected flow of 
refugees into the\United States airing the next few years, and the impact -that this 
and related federal policies can be expected to have on California In my position as 
the manager for the Department of State of the Indochinese refugee program I have 
the'responstbility for dealing with both the international aspects of this problem, as 
well as tor the Department s relationships with the voluntary resettlement agencies 
which provide the initial placement and resettlement in the United States for these 
refugees In addition, todav I am appearing as a representative for the Office of the 
U S Coordinator for Refugee Affairs. Appearing with, me is Carol Hecklinger, 
Assistant Coordinator for Domestic Resettlement, ' 

It ib with a. very strong sense of appreciation for the role that California has 
played in dealing with the Indochinese refugee pro*Dlerr> over the past six years that_ 
I appear here today We in the Department of State deal on a daijy basis w'lth the 
problem* and crises in international affairs^ which create such refugee flows I 
assure vou, however, that we are well aware that we qnly have the capability of 
dealing with such problems through refugee admissions programs to the extent that 
the American people are prepared to receive these unfortunate persons into their 
communities and to assist them m their efforts to build a new life In this respect, 
California, has made a magnificent contribution to the solution of one of the most ■ 
critical and compelling humanitarian crises in recent times h 

Not only were hterailv hundreds of thousands of persons forced from their home 
land* bv the institution of communist revolutionarv regimes in the three Indochi_ 
nt*e states but the arrival of these unfortunates on the shores and borders of 
countries ot Southeast Asia generated political instabilities which threw the whole 
.region into a temporarv turmoil One of the most outstanding examples of United 
States leadership in dealing with a major foreign pohcv pgoblem in the last few 
vears has- been the role piaved-bv the United States in mEEilfowg the international 
commumtv to deal with the 'Indochinese refugee problem* The response has been 
remarkabfe, and the situation in Southeast Asia today is relatively calm due to this 
. fact This JggSership could not have been exercised without the wijlingness of the 
American 'pSple, and in the first instance the people of California, to receive, and 
, assist these refugees ■ ' , 

As, the Mtuation has quietened in Southeast Asia, what is the prospect for the 
future J tan we assume that refugee flows into the JJmted States should now- be cut 
back more sharplv 1 t'nfortunatelw this is not the case We can hope for arM we do 
project a tfraduallv declining requirement in the coming years for yie admission o 
Indochinese refugees But the camp populations m Southeast Asia, which still- 
exceed .JOO.oihi, and arrival rates of refugees escaping, which still average a total of 
lo.tHML per month from the three Indochinese states, force us to conclude that a 
- continuing though declining program will be required for several more years. 

In dealing with this problem we have alwavs kept in mind that there are three 
alternative solutions to the problem of refugees which we would first, seek before 
providing for their admission into the United States The first o[ these is voluntary 
repatriation The United Nations has active efforts underway to provide for the 
voluntary return of refugees to both Laos and Kampuchea Unfortunately, the 
-nature ot the regimes in these countries makes it extremely unlikely that signifi- 
cant numbers will accept voluntary repatriation, and forced^repatriation to such 
regimes cannot be contemplated * * „ 

The second alternative ia strtilernent m the countries of first asylum, We have 
sought to encourage the states m the region to accept such a solution For the most 
part however age-old ethnic 1 , cultural, and religious animosities make such a solu 
tion truiv impossible for large numbers We have hoped that a possibility might 
develop for the resettlement of Lao refugees in Northeast Thailand where this is not 
a problem, but we must recognize that so long as Thailand has almost a quarter of a 
million refugees in Thai camps, the question is one they caftnot seriously discuss 
until long range solutions to the overall problem can be found 

Finaliv. we have worked with the United Nations High Commissioner for Kefu 
gees to 'seek* resettlement solutions in third countries, both fn the other major 
industrial countries of immigration such as Australia, Canada, France^ and other 
European nations, and in certain developing nations, particularly in Latin America 
where population densities are not a factor 

In the final analysis, however, we have also had to continue a humanitarian 

itiolly projected a continuing arrival rate 
during our consultations 



program of pur own This fiscal year we ^initially projects 
of 14,000 pet month similar to that forTiscal year 1980 
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W the Congress un tha> figure, huwe\ei\ we &tresi>ed that it wab a cap rather than' 
a goal We ha\e always sought to maximize the three alternative solutions and have 
never pressed refugee* to move to the United States when alternative bolutions 
appeared to remain a possibility As a result of a number of factors, the actual 
admissions into the United States of Indochmese refugees during the first six 
months of fiscal year 1#M have averaged about IG\000 per month We believe that 
admissions in the last half of fiscal year 1981 will be larger, but it seems verv 
unlikely that we will admit a total of HiSjOOO refugees in fiscal vear Rather, 
admissions might average about i4,t)0U to I.'j.IHXJ per month for the last sijifnonths 
of this fiscal year Such estimates in the volatile field of refugees are nskv onos. and 
renewal of a boat refugee crisis such as that experienced in the summer'of lilTi*. or 
other critical unforeseen events, could create extraordinar> conditions- requirnffc 
substantially higher admissions 

In future years, the crvstal ball ^rows even murkier, vet the basic under>ing 
political factors In the three Indochmese states remain clear These statjfs are 
reorganizing their societies along communist hnes and wh^le "classes, of person % ha\e 
been severely and pemanentl> disadvantaged b> virtue of their former positions in 
those societies As a result, and as the screw tightens, a continuing stream of these 
persons will be forced to leave their homes At the same time we are dealing with a 
limited population of persons with the resources, both financial- and in terms of 
courage and intelligence, to successfully plan an escape from these conditions Over 
time that flow will gradually reduce The admissions figure for fiscal veaxS^ will 
be set onlv after futher consultation with state and local governments, public 
interest groups, other interested organizations and, finally, with the Congress Our 
initial estimates submitted to the Congress for budgetary purposes based on the best 
data available at that time, provide for funding for an admissions 4evei of up to 
144 fNM> Indochmese refugees in fiscal vear 11**2, or an average (low of 12jJl)0 per 
month k « ^ 

We. of course understand that such a flow is not an easv one to absorb This is 
particularly the case for the State of California since vou are receiving, by a 
significant measure, the largest share of any state As 'i noted earlier, we are 
grateful for this fact, and we are anxious to work with vou and assist you as best we 
can in developing the most .efficient and effective possible svstem'for resettling 
these refugees In this respect, we believe it is important to continue to work hard 
to achieve an effective coordination between the activities of the private resettle- 
ment sector and the state and local agencies dealing with refugee resettlement 

. STATEMENT OF DON WHITE, I) E PITY SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
% ; CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS. CALIFORNIA STATE DEPART- 
r . "MENT OF EDL'CAJlrfN . * ■ 

• * r 

Mr k 'White It. is a pleasure for.me to be?"here and I "appreciate 
th'e opportunity to testify before the committee, I would like to ' 
submit my statement for the record, if I may, and condense my 
remarks somewhat 

First I thought the subqommittee might be interested to- know of 
the history of refugee education funding, and since we have been 
deeply involved in that over the years, I prepared a history which 
* is a part of my statement I will not go through it except I thought . 
it might be nice to have it as a part of your record 

Attachment A, to m> testimony will give yo\i the" numbers of 
Indochinese refugees who are bejng funded under the administra- 
tion's present program Attachment B is* the Cuban and Haitian 
numbers by States 
1 1 also thought you might be interested in the numbers of refu- 
gees w.ho are arriving this yea # r and who are expected to arrive in 
the future It happened that 'Assistant* Secretary LownVn of the 
State Department spoke to our California' State Senate Finance 
Committee a few weeks ago here in Washington and I have pro- 
vided to the subcommittee and to the reporter copied orMY. Low- 
mans statement. 

I will however excerpt a" few figures frtfm his statement He says 
that although the actual admissions into the. United States* of* 

( • 1 < 
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Indoehinese refugees during the first 6 months of 1981 have aver- 
aged about 10,000 per month, it is estimated that during the last 6 
months of this year they may average about 14,000 to 15,000 per 
month. The State Department s initial festimates for fiscal 1982 call 
for 144,000 Indochinese refugee admissions or an average flow of 
* /23,QP0 per month 

^Although there is hope for a gradual decline jn the refugee' flow 
in future years, the camp population in Southeast Asia still ex- 
ceeds 300,000 persons and arrivals in the camps still average 10,000 
persons per n\onth. So it is obvious that a continuing, although we 
hope declining, prograrrj will be required .for several more years 

I have submitted the State Department figures in order to help 
the members of the subcommittee understand that the refugee 
education problem will be with usfor some years ami will continue 
to be a very serious problem for the States and the school districts 
which are impacted by refugee children. 

Turning now to H.R. 3076, I want to compliment Mr. Goodling 
for his constructive leadership in proposing the consolidation and 
your subcommittee for fnitiating action on the matter It is of 
'course a fact that the refugee education funding which we are 
currently receiving and that which is budgeted for future years is 
under the General Refugee Authority, Public Law 96-212, which 
would hot be consolidated under your proposed bill. 
. Since this money is flowing, albeit in very small amounts, to our 
schools. and is budgeted for availability in the future, we would be 
concerned if there were any proposal to change this general au- 
thority unless ar> appropriation could accompany that proposal We 
understand that that is a little difficult to do in this subcommittee 

I note however that >our bill wo\ld require that refugee educa- 
tion benefits received under other programs be deducted from the 
amounts available Although that is a clumsy way to do it, we 
certainly want to preserve the &puroj£i:iations that we have and the 
budget* that we have for future appropriations, so we want to be 
verv careful about how that whole matter is handled in relation to 
the appropriations committees. 

One way in which your bill might be improved in our opinion 
would be to use the point system. My polleague from Pennsylvania 
has already covered this matter and 'I will simply endorse the idea 
as a fair and equitable meqhs of providing funding 

I have one additional point. H.R. 3076 provides thai only 1 per- 
" tent of the funds can be used for State administration, and I Know 
from experience that such an amount is grossly inadequate Refu- 
gee education is a highl> -specialized activity requiring professional 
services at the state level which must be furnished by qualified an4 
experienced personnel who in many cases must have particular 
language capabilities. Workshops must be conducted $nd special- 
ized publications prepared. There is no way in which these services 
can be performed adequately with the funds which would be availa- 
ble on a 1 percept basis 

In the interests of providing vital and necessary services, to the 
refugee children, I would urge that you increase the state* adminis- 
trative allowance to at least 5 percent of the fuOT^fiowing into the 
State, and T would go along^ertainly with the iCKpercent proposed 
by my colleague. 
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I do appreciate the uppurtunit> to testify, Mr. Chairman, and I 
would be happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Goodlin'g I, wonder if I might ask you, Mr. White, to read 
No 4 and No 5'on page 2 of your testimony. 

Mr White. No- 4 - In the Julv 1[#0 Supplemental Appropriations 
Act. Public Law 96-3U4, $2tf million- was included in the Health 
and Human Services appropriation and earmarked for refugee edu- 
cation under the cjiscretionarv provisions of the Refugee Act of 
19fc0, Public Law 96-212- This money was distributed in March 
19M by the Ed Cleat ion Department under an interagency agree- 
ment with Health and Human Services. The payments which 
amounted to $166 per child are intended for u£e in 1980-81, which 
is the current school year This transition program for refugee 
children prim^njy services Indochinese refugee children and does 
' not include Cuban-Haitian children Attachment A will give you 
th e~-State-bv -State lis£ of numbers of eligible children and grant 
awards,. * C 

ren, about $7 7 
e discretionary 
the Elementar} 
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No. .> For the Cuban and Haitian r 
million has been distributed in fiscal 19: 
funds uf the Secretary uf Education, section 303 of 
and Secondar> Education Act as amended, Public U 
distribution amounted to S307 per child, and attachment B.will 
give vou the State distribution figures. There is no budgetary re- 
quest for this activity in fiscal 1982. 
Mr. Goodllvg :Thank you i 
Next is Mr, Steve Sauls, Washington representative, Florida 
State Department of Education. 

STATEMENT OF STE\ E SAI LS, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, FLORIDA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Mr Sauls Mr Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to be here to comment on H.R 
3078, the bill which Mr Goodling introduced to consolidate educa- 
tional assistance- programs for refugees. I appear here today on 
behalf of Florida's commu^ionei of education, the Honorable Ralph 
Turlington. 

Mr. Chairman, -we would like to express our appreciation to you 
for the interest you have shown in the tremendous impact of 
refugees on our local school districts Mr Goodling, we also appre- 
ciate vour continued interest and leadership in introducing this 
refugee bill * ; 

First let me sav that we unequivocallv believe that refugees are 
a Federal responsibility Because the> arp a Federal responsibility, 
particular States and local school districts should not have to 
shoulder* a disproportionate burden because of accidents of geogra- 
phy or federally sponsored resettlement strategies. Yet this is ex- 
actly what has been happening and is continuing to happen Fur 
thermore because of tnt&rnatiorjal 'economic and political condi- 
tions, we remain e#tremel> vulnerable to repeated massive influxes 
of refugees whitlp have alreadv stretched lbcal resources in Dade 
County to the breaking point. 

I do* not wantVo belabor this point because we know that this 
subcommittee understands the Federal Governments JCggppnsibil- 
ities for refugee^and we also know that successive admirnsfrations 
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have acknowledged Federal responsibility But what concerns us is 
that, despite all this recognition of Federal responsibility, we are 
still having to shoulder the burden of educating thousands of refu- 
gees with Suite and local funds, a burden that will have a long- 
lasting impact on our total educational system and our ability to 
provide educational services for all of our citizens. \ 

It seems that when the Federal budget cutters get finished with 
* the^r acknowledged Federal responsibility, we end up with our h^t 
in our hand and a far too indifferent response to our Teal needs 
We reeugnizethat cuts are now being made in many programs, and 
we certainly _wiU be taking our share. Rut the question that we 
want to raiseHisthat if refugees are a Federal responsibility, and 
we think they arje, why do we have to keep calling upon the 
Federal Government to meet its responsibilities? 

Having .said that, we do support the bill which you have intro- 
duced, Mr. Goodling, and we will look forward to working with you 
and the subcommittee on ways it might be further improved 

By wav of background, we worked closely with our Congressman 
Ed Stack in drajfting'the Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980, 
Pu(jhc Law %-422. We believe that adoption of the amendments to 
the i>tack bill which you hAve introduced, Mr Goodling, is the 
•* appropriate next step to 'take in developing a permanent Federal 
legislative vehicle to assist school districts impacted by refugees, 
whatever their technical legal status or country of origin. 

Last spring when the Cuban boat people began streaming into 
Florida from Mariej Harbor, we were faced with the immediate 
task of assimilating thousands of new refugees into our State, mQSt 
of whom spoke no English An aside, one of the problems was not 
onh the large numbers but the short time in which they came in 
Our public schools and adult education classes were immediately 
overwhelmed with new pupils. In addition, to not speaking English, 
many of the children were classified as below grade level, requiring 
special supplementary assistance Furthermore, we did not have 
» enough classrooms to house them. 

This influx was ii\ addition to the large numbers of Haitians and 
other refugees who are settling in Florida. All totaled, ovgr 16,000 
* Cuban and Haitian refugee chikkgjk have entered Florida schools 
within the Dast year. But the »§al problem is that most of them 
J^bave settled in one single s<5hoo? district, Dade County, Fla. 

Compuiinckng the^problem of trying to get Federal assistance for 
i educating these refugees, they were not granted refugee status as 
defined by the Refugee Act of 1980. What concerns us is that 
whatever 'their ultimate legal status, they are lega[ aliens, they 
have arrived in our communities, they are attending our schools, 
and we are doing the best job we can in accordarffce with our legal 
responsibilities to meet their educational needs, * 
s Recognizing this status problem, the 96th Congress passed the 
Refugee^ducation Assistance Act of 1980 which Congressman 
Stack introduced. First, in the interest of 'simple equity, this act 
authorized Federal assistance for educating Cuban and Haitian 
children in amounts comparable to those appropriated tot refugee 
children as defined +y the Befugee Act What it did differently was 
allow these funds, ih recognition of the Federal Government's basic 
responsibility, to be spent on basic educational services which these 
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children requir/Qnd which would otherwise be bornfc^tolally by thu 
local school district^ A-v 

The authorization levpl, which is high in terms of realistic appro- 
priation expectations, wps for the first time set in relation to actual 
costs The per pupil authorization' was set at $450 This is a some- 
what arbitrary figure, but it was established in recognition that 
actual local basic education costs would be approximated double 
that amount 

Second, for the first time, this legislation recognized that some 
school districts are significantly more affected by the influx of 
refugees and that these districts should r&g^#, special impact as- 
sistance, particularly given the, limited availability of Federal 
funds It was intenJecl that these funds would be used by these 
districts for all of the special and supplementary costs which large 
numbers- of new refugee students would require, including con- 
struction oi new classrooms if necessary 

It was "our fueling that the actual costs of the local school dis- 
tricts would so greatly exceed the Federal contribution that there- 
was little if any chance of supplanting. Consequently, we felt thak 
the sthuoLdistrlcts should have the maximum flexibility in making^ 
the best use of the limited Federal funpls according to their unique* 
needs , % 

The eligibility threshold for Qualifying for the special impact 
assistance was arbitrarily set at 500 refugees* or a ^-percent in- 
crease t in district enrollment Indochinese* were included in this 
Authority along with Cubans and Haitians It was understood at ft 
the time thaf some .1,000 to 10,000 Indochinese in five or si£ Cali- 
fornia school districts would be eligible for special impact assist- 
ance in addition to the few districts in Florida, New Jersey, New 
York, Illinois, and California which had bejen heavily impacted by- 
Cuban and Haitian children. - 

The actual numbers once they became available were much- 
larger however, prompting some "concern during the appropriations 
process that in* light of .the large numbers of districts qualifying, 
theJimited funds being appropriated were not adequately concen- 
trated In other **words, given a small v appropriation, too many 
^districts would get too little and the rfiucn larker magnitude of the, 
problem in Miami would not be adequately addressed 

A compromise was worked out on the Senate side, and that 
lonjprormse was an increase in the appropriation previously pro- 
posed for special impact districts with a set-aside of 2o percent of 
the amount appropriated for those districts with at least 10,000 
new refugees. Unfortunately, this appropriation was among those 
stripped off the fiscal year 1981 continuing appropriations just* 
prior to final passage. This^vas the issue that was involved in the 
congressional pay raise 

Mr Chairman, I "clearly do not want to minimize the problems of 
any of the impacted districts Whatever is done, ouc finances will 
remain heavily impacted In Florida, the financing of education is^ 
substantially equalized We currently pay 70 percent of State- local 
costs of .education . * % 

Our concern is that the Congress give special recognition to the^ 
tremendous qualitative and quantitative impact of refugees in 
Dade County schools which, because of* sheer numbers, is mucfr 
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larger than the impact on any other school district in the country 
It should,. not matter that only one school district might get a 
different percent of funds appropriated. Wha^should be of primary 
concern is that the refygees are a Federal responsibilit> and some 
recognition should be given to the effect of their concentrated 
impact. Therefore you might want to consider reviewing the 
threshold current in the Stack bill w 

With regard to H.R. 3016, we triink it is a.good step forward for a , 
number of reasons. One is that it seeks to create a permanent 
authority for refugee education .assistance that is responsive to the 
^reality of refugee impact based on numbers of persohs rather than 
J/Megal status, circumstance of arrival or country of origin. Second, it 
^"ToTlows for all refugees the approach of the Stack bill which recofr 
nizes the added burdeji of educatirig large numbers of refugep 
And third, it expands from 3 to 3 years* the transition po&od 
' during which a school district could^ receive gradually reduced as- 
sistance. By doing this, St recognizes* the long-term impafct of refu-^ 
gees, some of whom are actually preseh66lers and have not yet 
* even enrolled in public schools. 

We feel that the administrations current proposal to provide 
refugee education assistance for only 1 year,, that is an effective 
' fiscal year, fiscal* year 1982, does not meet the Federal Govern- 
ments responsibility We feel a transition, period of atleast 3 years 
is essential and 3 years is realistic. J 

The US Department of Education has recognized a 4-year tran- 
sition period in its regulations governing the allocation of funds . 
appropriated under the Refugee Act of 11)80 for refugees and the 
. * funds appropriated under the Secretary's discfetionar> authority 
for Cubans arfd Haitians. J * < * ; 

Finally, HR. 3Q76*recogrHzes trie importance of providing educa- # 
tiorikl service to refugee adults to help them more quickly enter 
the mainstream of American life. It also recognizes that the Sta,te 
has an important role in assessing adult education needs and re- 
sponding to those needs lhrough_pubkc,sc^_ols,_communit> colleges 
and community-based organization. We feeFThat the State is in a 
better position than Federal program administrators to direct Fed- 
eral assistance to adult refugees through focal providers in a com- 
prehensive and coordinated manner. 

In summary, Florida is willing to continue to do its part. v But we ^ 
feel that Washington has not fully recognized that the Federal 
Government, not the State governments, is primarily responsible 
for refugees and the Federal Government has not full> lived, up to . 
its responsibilities. In the effort to meet our combined State and 
Federal responsibilities, we appreciate the help of this subcommit- 
tee and we will be glad to continue working with you 

We believe H.R. 3076 is another step in the right direction. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Sauls. 

Mr Paul Bell is the deputy superintendent of Dade County 
public schools, 

STATEMENT PAl L BELL, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. DADE 
COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. FLA, 

Mr, Bell. Mr, Chairman t .members of the subcommittee, I, too, 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before .this subcommittee to 
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provide testimun> on the proposed Consolidated Refugee Education 
Assistance Act introduced by Mr Goodling. 

The Dade County public schools, which I represent, is a school 
district with a vital interest in refugee assistance legislation. For 
almost 20 years educators in Dade County have dealt with refugee 
issue s To illustrate the refugee lrn^act, I shall concentrate on 
illustrating the impact of refugee populations on a single school 
system^ I shall describe the events of the past 12 months which 
have irrevocably changed Dad^Count>, Fla., and the school district 
which serves its|27 municipalities and unincorporated areas 

When school Opened in September of 1979, a little over a year , 
and a half ago, there we^e approximately 230,000 students in kin- . 
dergarten through 13th grade in our school district The population 
was triethnic. approximate^ one-third Hispanic, onefyiird North 
American white and one-third North American black. As is true'of ♦ 
most large urban school districts, ^here were also students from a 
varietv of other backgrounds and linguistic backgrounds, including 
Native Americans, Chinese, Indochinese, Afghans, Czechs, Rus- 
sians, and a large number of Hafitians. Though the majority of the 
Hispanics were Cubanp Who fled Castro's Cuba in the early 1960's 
and 1970's, there were*growing numbers of Nicaraguans, Salvador- 
ans, Chileans, and a relatively stable* numhec pf Puerto Rican 
students ' I " ' 

Then, on April 21, 1980 the exodus from Manel, Cuba,' began. 
Dade County public schools will not ve the same since that date, 
during thg last 10 da^s of April the initial wave of what was to 
become a flood* of over 125^000 refugees arrived in south Florida, 
Even though the new refugee law, the Refugee Act of 1980, had 
b^en passed b> Congress, signed into law b> the President, and had 
"come into effect on April 1, 1980, the flood of refugees was totally 
out of control 

One week later, after Mariel opened, on April 28, 1980, 27 new 
Cuban refugee students were enrolled in the Dade County public 
schools These were 'the first Three days l^ter, on the last day of 
April, there was. a- total of 100 new refugee students enrolled in our 
schools. By June 1 the number had/swelled to over 1,000, and when 
the 1979-80 school year ended On June 11, 1980, 4he total had 
reached almost 6,000 who were being served in our school by 
already overtaxed resources. * 

The following September when the current school year opened, 
the 1980-81 school >ear, there were over 13,000 new refugee stu- 
dents enrolled who had not been in the Unitexi States ~> months 
before 

As of April 28, 1981, just a few days ago, 1 year to the day after 
the first Mariel students enrolled in the s Dade County public 
schools, th,e number of new Cuban refugee children enrolled in 
grades kindergarten through 12 in the Dade County public schools 
reached 14,547 IFfae number of Haitian students who enrolled 
during the same period of time reached 1,043 students In addition 
_to these 15,590 Cuban-Haitian 'entrants, we enrolled 745 Nicara- 
guans, 59 Indochinese, 28 Russians and approximately 30 students 
frqm six other foreign countries for a grand total of 40,452 ne*# 
non-English-speaking kindergarten through 12th grade students. 
This was in a period of 12 calendar months. 



Another way ty yew the dimension of the problem which Dade 
County public schools have faced during the past year is to recog- 
nize that mure than LHJ percent uf the bchool districts in the United 
/States have between 3U0 and 10,001) students We estimate that we 
♦absorbed mure students'* who are non-English speaking in this 
periud uf ti-me than (^percent uf the school districts in the United 
States . 

K According to the latesf figures available to me, the school district 
Serving Piko*County, K\ ,*n ihe chairman's congressional district 
Inas fewer than Ttr,.*0O btucjents totally The Ene, Pa , school district 
in Mr Guodlmg's home State has enrolled fewer than 14,o00 btu- 
dent& So- what the Dade* County pcJbhc^ schools has had to accom- 
plish during the past 12 months is equivalent to what w r ould be 
faced bv a Madrid or Berlin public school system trying to absorb a 
large^n fact one of the' largest American school .districts. an a 1- 
year period of time t , * 

Ba»ed ,un actual membership reports and the current ra'te of. new 
refugees per week, we can reasonably predict that' at the -end of 
thi?? bchuul \ea*r Dade Count} will experience an overaU^growth of 
limitc&KEnglish-speaking students amounting to over stu- , 

dent^ rh&st uf wjium will have cume intu uur sdfbols as fche_ result 
of Federal policy, or I might add lack of policy 

1 shutild puint out tha,t in additiun to the problems of educating 
such a large nun-English-speaking population, the task of absorbing 
the Cuban students is even more cumplex The pruportiun uf the»e"2 
sKidents whu are physically ur emotional ly handicapped appears to 
be considerably greater than that which would be expected in a 
nucmal schuul pupulatiun This higher incidence uf exceptiunalities 
is of cuurse nut due tu any ge^netic difference betvveen Cubans and 
Americans but because Fidel Castro cynically used the exodus as 
an opportunity tu empty many of the Cuban institutions for handi- 
capped, disturbed, or criminally involved youth and adults 

Federal ufficials were unable to adequately screen the entering 
refugees, so the school district is still in the process of trying to 
identify and assign these involved youth to appropriate programs, 
thuughthey are being served in the schools Naturally, with the 
complexities and procedures required by Public Law iM-1-12 and 
other Feaeral laws and regulations, this process will take the rest 
of this year to even partially complete * s~\ 

And quite apart frum these fringe categories of handicapped new 
refugees, there are several thousand other refugees who have no 
special problems other than that they are faced with culture shock 
and a wide range olanxietig wmch constitute a problem of critical 
proportions to the scRo'ol diirrict \ 

The Haitian youth, who are yWy often "ignored with the large 
numbers of Cubans entering the United States, present a very 
different * problem First, because\ of; the Haitians very confused 
immigration status over a"penud or years, many parents refused to 
enroll their children in school to nvoidvcont^t with government 
officials Second, the Haitian vouthlbecause of sociaUand economic 
conditions in Haiti are often undernourished physically ill, and 
severely academically retarded In (act large nurnbers have never 
attended school prior to their entryUnto the United States. These 
are 12- and IH- and 14-year*oId children *^ - x \ 



There is no well develpped-program of native language instruc- 
tion fur Haitian -students in Haitian Creole available commercially 
either in the United States &r in. Haiti, Materials have to be locally 
developed or secured from other school districts developing such 
materials * 

It is not onl> the children of the refugeesuvho require education- 
al services As my colleagues have indiqa%d, in addition to the 
massive increases in enrollment in K through 12 there are corre- 
sponding increases in adult classes for non-flkglish-speaking stu- 
dents In fatt„ during the last 12 months over 1%700 Cuban* adults 
have enrolled in Dade County public schools adult education pro- 
grams. And during the same period 5,480 Haitian adults have also, 
enrolled .i 

It is impossible fo^ those who have not been involved to imagine 
the complexities or the impact of attempting to absorb this refugee 
population of more than 10,000 school-aged youth and 21,000 adults 
in a 1-year period. 

I shall not attempt to detail for you the myriad of administrative 
problems, almost insurmountable in nature, which this kind of 
rapid- growth of non-English-speaking populations presents to a 
school district Administrators are placed in their positions to re- 
solve these problems However, it is important that I attempt to 
detail for you in the record the potential and actual costs 'of provid- 
ing necessary educational programs for these students 

To provide an appropriate program which would have met the 
refugee students\educational. psychological, and ad^s'tment needs 
and which would have provided appropriate classroom space, trans- 
portation to* and from school for eligible students would have cost 
the DadeVounty public schools an average of §1,285 per student 
for the lttMi-M school year in excess of State and local funding 

The total estimated cost for a yearly average enrollment oLap- 
proximat'ely 13,300 students was calculated at over $17 million 
However, since there was no assurance of Federal funds or addi- 
tional State .funds and because the school district faced severe 
financial restrictions, a modified program was developed and im- 
plemented during this school year* 1080-hl Even with the modifica- 
tions, the Cuban-Haitian entrant program will cost the, Dade 
County public schools over $10.0 million in what so far are unreim- 
bursed expenses for the 1980-81 school year The actual excess 
expenditure per student for which the Dade County public schools 
has obligated itself is already over $800 per student for this school 
year 

In planning for lDSl-^2 A is estimated that the minimum, abso- 
lute minimum required per student cost will average more than 
$*U3 for a total estimated excess cost of over $14,834,000. The total 
2-year excess expenditures for Cuban and Haitian students who 
have entered our scobols since 1080 will amount to between $20 
and $2-1 million. / 

An analysis of tliqlSMM projected 1981-82 pupiF excess cost indi- 
cates the following, Tn^ provision of English for speakers of other 
languages will require $173 per student, elernent^ry arfd secondary 
In our case, we fuid that the cost of providing education for the 
primary elementary student, because of the organizational factors 
in the school, is more costly than in the secondary. 
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The cost of providing necessary instruction In and through the 
language of the home will cost approximately $214 per student. 
Required, almost essential, counseling seryice, visiting teacher' serv- 
lce for home liaisons and ps>chological service will average $49 per 
student per year. 

Providing classroom space for the entrant population which has . 
arrived since October 30, 1980, will require an additional $1/411 per 
student. The average for all entrant students for housing will come 
to $336 pen studeftt^To provide transportation required by State 
law will cost an additional $06 per student per year on the, average 
Over and above State reimbursements, 

Other costs including custodial, maintenance, support cofcts pro; 
rated among the 16,000 plus expected entrants will amount to $65 
per student on the average. The total, over $890 per student. 

Ij-egret to report to you that as of today, April 30* 1981,-the Dade 
County public schools has not received $1 from the Federal Govern- 
ment for the education of the Cuban-Haitian entrant students who 
have come into our school since April lasT^ear except for $1 
nullion from the Secretar} of Education's discretionary fund which 
was used to provide an intensive 6-week summer program* for the 
students who arrived in Dade County between April and August 
1980. / - ^ ~ 

I might add that the contract we had with the^ Secretary of 
Education with the Office o£ Education was to serve 5,000 children.' 
By the .end of the summer we had served otfer 9,000 children, using 
Stat(fand local funds in addition to the*$l million. . v 

It is my understanding'that the school district will be receiving 
from the Federal Government within th'e next few wee^ks or 
months approximately $3.8 million and an additional $1*2 million 
in late summer. These funds w r ere appropriated as a supplemental 
appropriation in fiscal 1980. Even after receipt of these delayed 
funds, the school district will have experiendHj^a 1980-81 Cuban-^ 
Haitian entrant program deficit of well over $ T 5 million 

Without belaboring the pomt, but Jto emphasize" the degree -of 
impact that this si/t population, has on even large urban district, 
let me illustrate the effect b> this somewhat oversimplified analy- 
sis To provide permanent elementary school housing facilities to a 
poputation of 16,000 would require the construction of approxi- 
mately 20 new schools. Now, of course, the population we are 
serving is not all elementary but I am using that to "simplify The 
cost'of junior and senior hig*hs Is higher 

/The most recentlv constructed elementary school in Dade County 
cost over $6,5 million Therefore, the Gost to Dade County Public 
Schools to provide permanent rathef than relocatable facilities just 
for the entrant population alone would greatly exceed $120 million. 
A local school district cannot meet these kinds of fiscal require- 
ments without Federal support. This is particularly true wheji the 
district faces a possible budget shortfall in State and local funding 
for 1981-82 whrcfrexceeds $38.9 million. 

It is because of the impact which the>fefugee population has had 
on Dade County Public Schools sfnd because of the commitment 
which our district has to provide equal ed-udational opportunities to 
all students, refugees and citizens alike, that I am here today t 



strongly suppott H R #>7ti, The Consolidated Refugee Education 
Assistance Act • - « . , 

The act recognizes realities which school" districts must face. The 
act recognizes that providing educational services to refugee stu- 
dents regardless of the country of origin or^the immigration status 
assigned to them constitutes a long-range problem with which 
mai\\ districts will continue to deal The act recognizes that the 
costs. for a school district severely impacted are proportionately 
greater than for school districts which are minimally impacted. 

The act provides for a 5-year transition period which many stu- 
dents will require, especially the students w r ho have never^ttended 
school before Though expedience indicates that 3 years sta ade- 
quate for some, experience also indicates that 1 yea^, as has been 
proposed, is totally inadequate, The 5-year provision allovys a lati- 
tude which will benefit students and make it possible for. school 
systems to provide appropriate long-range programs to serve the 
needs of refugee students. J 

The act recognizes that there is a need to provide refugee adults 
services of an educational nature w r hich are more Mostly than those, 
provided for the general population, including bilingual vocational 
education so that they can earn a living while they are learning 
English - - 

, In short. The Consolidated Refugee Education Assistance Act 
provides a vehicle through which the Federal Government can 
address the Federal responsibility for refugee impact with Federal 
assistance to impacted school districts. » 

In closing, the Dade County Public Schools is committed to pro- 
vide quality education to all children withirl the district. The school 
system is ready and able to provide those specialized services re- 
quired to help refugee chifdren and adults become educated and 
able "to function productively in an American community. But the 
school district cannot and is not able to provide the financial 
resources necessar> to carry out xhese programs without significant 
and immediate Federal assistance 

Thank you 

[The material submitted by Paul Bell follows.] 
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Dade County Public Schools Bureau of Education April 27, 1981 

Update of CubapyHaitian Entrant Program* Excess Cost Projection 

Refugee Student Admissions 

Between April, 23, 1980 and April 17, 1981? some 16,336 refugee students entered 
the Dade County Public Schools. Below 'are totals of such students by origin as 
well as current rate of entry. 

Origin/ Totalis of Av. Weekly Rate of 

Language * April 17, 1981 Entry Last 1Q Weeks 

\ . 

Cuban ' 14,459 49 ' 

1,023 15,492 * 14 63 
Haitian x 

?-?o Sub-Total ' a 5u 

Nicaraguan 728 a 

Otners (Primarily Indo- V £ ' 2 
cmnese and Russian *'* 

Total 16,336 73 

Of the above .6,336 refugee, students , l$,*i2 (95%) fall in the status category 
of ^entrant'. Based on these data, it may be Drojected that with an average 
weekly entry rate ranging between 60 and- 65 the total number of entrant students 
will increase to + 16,600 for the opening of school in the fall of 1981-32. The 
number 16,613 from eSrlier estimates continues to be the^sis on which cost pro 
jections are\ojnplfted. 

Expenditures Related to Entrant Students. 1 

In addition to the normal operation expenses for students served by the Oade 
Caunty Public Schools, the Cuban/Haitian entrants generate excess costs in five 
major categories. 

(Aj D***ect supplementary instruction, which includes staff 
to support delivery of instructional programs; 

* 

*3) Instructional support, which includes bilingual counselors, 
visiting teachers, and psychologists; 

{€} Relocatable classrooms for students who could not be housed 
in existing facilities; 

^D) Transportation from neighborhood schools to special centers 
. " and facilities for students who could not be housed in the 
school they would have otherwise attended; and 

a 

(E) Custodial, maintenance and operational support, including 
utilities. 

(A) Oirect Supplementary Instruction 

What the current expenditure level provides Current expenditures for direct 
supplementary instruction are based oft a rate of $250 per entrant student. 
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This level of expenditure provides for support staff to deliver Instruction in 
an<fc through tfe home language (Home Language Arts and Bilingual Curriculum Con- 
tent;. It also provides for instructional materials, for technical support at 
the area and central office levels, and indirect charges. 8ased on the entrant 
membership reported through October 31, 1980 to the Florida. State Department of 
Education, the $250-per-student rate reflects an expenditure of $3,328,250 for 
tie 1330-81 scnool /ear. It is anticipated that these dollars will be included 
in trt£ monies to be provided for federal reimbursement for services rendered to 
entrant students in the Dade County Publtc Schools. 

dhat tne current expenditure level does not provide The current $2b0 level of 
expenditure for special allocations, support, and instructional materials in the 
entrant program does not provide for direct supplementary instruction by special 
teacners of English for Speakers of Other Languages, which is normally provided 
to students of limited-English proficiency. For entrant studetits, such service 
Is being provided in 1380-81 by regular classroom teachers generated under t£e 
Florida Education Finance Program l?if?)* Although teachers assigned to thi£ ^ 
program are making every effort to provide quality instruction, the lack of per- 
sonnel especially trained for English for Speakers of Other LanguagesVepresents 
a critical un-met need during 1980-81, 

What tne 1381-82 excess costs for direct supplementary instruction will be For 
the 1381-82 school year, it 1s antsdpated that students currently classified 
x c anti>jfltt w*!! receive t r s sase types of services at tne same level and m the 
same instructional settings as other students of 1 1mi ted-Engl i sn-prof Idency, 
Excess costs for direct supplementary instruction for these 16,615 students are 
estimated f&> 1981-82 to be $5,183,140, computed as follows, 

English for Speakers of Other Languages 

Elementary (<-6) 10,800 students § $225 * S 2,430,000 

Secondary (7-12) 5,315 students $ $ 76 * 44j,94Q 

Total ES0L costs all levels _ * $ 2,871,940 

Instruction in and through the home language 

Home Language Arts 
Elementary '<-6) 10,820 students 3 $113 3 S 1,220,40*0 

31 lingual Curriculum Content 
Elementary (K-6) 10,800 students § $101 . = 1,090,800 



Total instruction m/through home language * $ 2,311,2^)0 



Total Direct- Supplementary Instruction a $ 5,183,140 

' (3) Instructional Support 

Early -estimates of 1980-81 excesscosts for instructional support service to be 
prodded for t^e entrant students totaled $1,402,525 and included the support of 
binngual counselors at a per student cost of $63 and of bilingual visitigg 
teachers and psychologists at a per student cost of $42. Subsequent estimates 
reduced this amount tp $327,242. Lack of federal fiscal support forced the Oade 
County Public Schools to drastically reduce expenditures 1n this area to $313,717 
{34% of identified need), leaving $613,525 (66* of identified need) as the cost* 
of un-met need in instructional support. 



The un-met need was computed as follows: 



Factor 


Visiting Teachers 


Psychologists 


Counselors 


Number % of 
Positions 


50 


73 


234 ' 


Ratio* 
Special ist/Students 


4375:1 


2996:1 


935:1** 


increase Due 
to Entrants*** 


3.04 


4.44 


14.24 


Average Cost 
Per 1980-31 CASAS 
(Excludln^/nnges} 


$23,901 


$24,600 


$23,366 


- Salary 
(Including fringes) 


$28,485 


$29,287 


$27,872 


Extended 
Salaries 


$86,594 


$130,034 


$396,897 


The projected need for 1981-82, based on an anticipated 16,615 entrant students, 
is computes as follows: 


Factor 


Visiting Teachers 


^Psychologists 


Counselors 


increase Due 
to Entrants 


-» 3.80 


5.55 


17.77 


Salary 
Jlncludlng fringes) 


$30,235* 


$31,127 


$297^33 


Extended 
Salaries 


$114,893 


$172,755 


$525,690 
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The total of $813,338 for Instructional .support services is significantly lower 
than the 1980-81 estimates as a result of integration of entrant students Into 
their neighborhood schools, which allows for a more cost-effective delivery of 
services. : ~~ 



(C) Relocatable Classrooms 

Original projections for housing the entrant students indicated a need for 213 
classrooms with furniture for 6,000 students in grades""*- 1£. The remaining 



* FTt divided by number of positions 
** ActuaKformula:' 438.4:1, secondary ton) y 
Number of entrants divided 5y ratio. I 
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7,313 of the 13,313 entrant students who were Reported to the Horida State De- 
partment of Education as of Octooer 31, 1980 were able to be housed in existiog 
- facilities, ^he original projected cost of the relocatable classrooms was 
S34.534 per unit however, prices escalated to $39,495 per unit and the school 
s/stem *"aced a serious shortfall of dollars. Thus it was possible to purchase 
only 13S umts f or a total of $5,439,305, leaving an un-met need of 74 class- 
rooms at a cost of S2,322»530. 

T^e 7-1 classrooms to house 2,272 students from the un-met need fnom 1980-31 
pTjs 113 additional classrooms to house the 3 * 302 stutfents who have or will 
nave entered tie Dade Count/ Public Schools after Ootooer 31, 1980 represent 
a projected 1981-32 cost for housing o f 57,533,340 The cost per student of 
SI, 411 *"or 1331-32 applies only to tne 5,374 students identified above*, while 
t^e S553 cost per student projected f or 1930-31 was prorated over the full num- 
ber m tne Octooer report, 13,313 students. 



* '3; T r3nsportation t 

The projected need for 30 school buses 3 $25,000 *or 1980-81 was net at a cost 
of $750,300 In tne 1981-32 projection, 7 additiooal buses will be required to 
transport tne 3,302 students who nave or will have entered the school system af» 
ter Octooer 31, 1380, at a cost of $175,000, 



^'"tenance/Qperations 

As in t"e case of transportation, the projected need *or custodial T maintenance 
and operational support was "iet at a cost of $772,154 which, when prorated among 
tne 13,313 entrant students reported m October averaged S-53 per student , Sim- 
ilar services projected for 1981-32 will cost s $1 ,079,375 to r.eet the needs of 
t^e 15,515 anticipated entrant students. & 

Mr Goodling Thank you, Mr Bell^SdQn't knou how you have 
done what you have done. My sympathies are\vith you 

I have had so manv teachers and board members who got all 
excited and wondered v^hat the> would do when i^e> had three or 
four refugee children come in 

Mr Bell I could sa> facetiously, Mr Goodling, that on April 21 
I had black hair, but T was grey then, too 

Mr. Goodling Mr^Kildee. do you have any questions 9 
< Mr Kildee. No, thank you, Mr, Chairman 

Mr. Goodling First of all, the reason that I had Mr White read 
that portion is, as I said, there was a conflict in testimony I might 
explain now why that would happen 

We re£ognize that HR 3076 did not include section 311 in the 
Refugee Act of IW) in the consolidation Of course we had a good 
reason for that If we ever £et involved in the business of going to 
the JurJiciarv Committee to get some changes in relationship' to , 
' refugee^ status, we mav never get anywhere As the chairman indi- 
cated, Ffe" iVxommitted, and I thi'nk most of my colleagues are 
committed to* trving to make sure that the Federal Government 
assumes their responsibility in relationship to refugees. 

As I said earlier, we had hoped that by getting some kind of 
consolidation. No 1, we would make sure that the Federal Govern- 
ment is saving that they have a responsibility, and No. 2, that it 
would not be a question of trying to put out the fire when the fire 
is already bur^fiig out of control So 1. think grobablv that explains 
why we did noHippropnate that 
» Are there an> on the panel who would like to comment on one of 

their suggestions or' that we do include section 311° After my 
t 
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explanation, Ms. Weinberger, do you still think it would be a good 
idea? 

Ms. Weinberger. As you have explain ed it, it lo oks as if it is 
beset with its own problems and issues. I think that we nonetheless 
do need to consfder potentially the equitability issues that are 
involved in that and the ways to best coordinate with that. 

Mr. Goodung. 1 think for the future, if we get something 
through along these lines we can modify it. However my colleagues 
may want to modify it after hearing your testimony. We can work 
,on th*t other issue at another time. . 

Mr. Whit^ Mr. Goodling, over these years 1 have spent an awful 
lot of time over in the other committees and in the administration 
trying to get money for the Indochinese refugee bills. And in many 
cases they have not been funded at all. They have been perfectly 
good bills but there was no money. 

My problem is that we havfe money now, and we have money 
budgeted. If arrangements could be made so that that money would 
be available under this bill, we would have no problem. But money 
is still where it is. I am sure my colleagues will agree with that. 

Mr. Goodling. It is the restricted definition of refugees that we 
are having problems with. What I am trying to do is avoid conflict, 
so that we do not get into that battle. 

Mr. White, I would ask you one question. Can you tell me how 
much your district has received totally for refugee education over a 
6-year period? 

$tfr. White. Our individual school districts? 

Mr. Goodung. I am sorry. I mean the State of California. 

Mr. White. No, sir, I do not have that figure here for the State 
as a whole.-I will be glad to get it for you. However I can tell v you 
how much we have received total per child, if that is .of any help. 

Mr. Goodling. Yes, that will help. 

Mr. White. We have received over the 6 years $947 per child for 
smaller districts, districts with less than 100 refugee children, and 
the larger districts have received $1,547. That should be compared 
to a State average per pupil expenditure which is approaching 
$2,000 per year, not even counting the extra costs of educating the 
refugee children. It is grossly inadequate. 

Let me add one thing I omitted' putting in my testimony. It has 
always been a source of concern to me that the General Refugee 
Authority and the money which is*distributed under that pays 100 
percent of the costs of welfare and health and other activities that 
are necessary for the refugees. But at best we have been able to get 
only a very small part of the costs of educating the children. That 
began with the first influx of refugees under ~fch£ FQrd administra- 
tion. It was a policy established then, and we have never been able 
to change it. v , t 

Mr. Goodung. Mr. Craig? 

Mr. Craig. Thank you very much, Congressman Goodling. 

My first question would be to Mr. Bell. Could you tell us, in 
numbers of students, what Dade County was like before, so J could 
get a feel for the kind of growth you have experienced? 

Mr. Bell. We have experienced very rapid growth through the 
1950s, 1960s and 1970s. In the last 3 Ir 4 years there has been a 
slight decline in population. That is in gross numbers. 
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As far as tiie ethnic characteristics of tKe school system, I believe 
I described Hiose. f 

Mr. Craig. I mean prior to April of last year. You are telling us 
now that yoti are looking at an influx over a period of a year of 
approximately* 18,000 students within that school district. How 
many students "did you have enrolled prio£? r 

Mr. Bell. It wa^ 230,000 about 1 year ago. 

Mr. Craig. Now you are looking at upwards of 250,000 

Mr. Bell. A little less than that, yes, sir. 

Mr Craig. I don't know how you have done it. I have to concur 
with my colleague. 

Mr Bell. I might point out that in order just simply to provide 
classroom space for the "students, and this was planned and orga- 
nized during the summer, we utilized virtually every vacant class* 
room in the district. We had to put some programs for the entrants 
on double session, having one group of children coming in at 7 in 
the morning, leaving at noon, another group coming in at 12.15 
and leaving at 5.15 in order to utilize classroom space. We opened 
two elementary schools which had previously been closed. 
V *r \y e provided classroom space for some elementary children ih 
junior high§ in order not to have to transport them with buses we 
did not have and with funds we did not have and also t6 keep the 
transportation schedules down We try not to transport children, for 
over an hour, and in order to, use some vacant space it would have 
required transportation greater than that. 

We had to place orders for textbooks on an anticipated number 
of students during the summer even though we had no idea how 
man) students would actually be there We started employing and 
training teachers during the" summer to have them available for 
the openingsgf school 

So what w^did was simply, having had some previous experience 
with, refugees, we planned the program, made the best estimates 
we could, utilized every available space, and still feel that there 
were programs and services which should have been provided that 
unfortunately we could not provide, 

Mr.JTRAiG. Mr. Bell, where did you get the money? Obviously 
you had to spend money. Where did it come from? 

Mr. Bell. Fortunately the State of Florida in its financing of 
public education took a very enlightened act. That is it stabilized 
the per student value for funding throughout the State. Therefore, 
even 'though we experienced a tremendous increase, the per pupil 
reimbursement remained the same which not true in previous 
> ears. This was largelv because of the impact of Cuban-Haitian 
entrants. 

Further, because of the fiscal 1980 appropriation and the antici- 
pated revenue, which I will hasten to add we still have not re- 
ceived, we went to our school board prior to the opening of school 
and a&ked for authorization to spend $250 per student in anticipat- 
ed revenue. And we have expended those dollars. Now it is critical, 
of course that w^ recover those dollars before the end of the year 
because it is illegal in the State of Florida to operate a school 
.system in a deficit. You , must have a- balanced budget. We are 
facing critical dollar cash flow problems 
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Mr. Craig. So you used tax anticipation notes or revenue antici- 
pation notes, in this case to do some of your financing. 
Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. « - 
Mr. CRAiG^Mr. White, maybe you could tell us a little more of 
yourJState's experience of the assimilation of the refugees and the 
'doU^raaiounts as it relates to where that money cam<* from. 

Mr. White. The two basic groups of refugees who have come into 
California have quite different characteristics. The first group, the 
original Ifidochinese refugees, were from a relatively high strata oP"""* 
society in Vietnam. They were doctors and lawyers and other 
people who had worked primarily with the American Contingent 
over in Vietnam. It was relatively easy for these people to be 
assimilated. It was still costly as far as the schools ^ere concerned. 
But those initial Indochinese really have turned but to be quite 
good American citizens. They are hard working people in general 
and they have assumed their place in the American society and we. 
are quite proud of them in terms of what they have done. 

The second wave is quite different. It consists largely of hill 
tribesmen and people from tribal situations in the jungle frequent- 
ly, the Hmong refugees for example. It happened that I spent 2 
years over in Indochina with the Air Force in World J WMfiI and I 
have been in their villages over there. I know what it isygp* These 
-people frequently have no written language at alt. They are not 
used to that. The children coming into school have never been to 
school a day in their lives in many cases. They have no under- 
standing of public health. 

We have a story which is probably apocryphal, but I am not sure 
One of the families who came into Orange County, was delivered 
there from the Los Angeles airports, was given an apartment and 
some rice. So they proceeded to break up a chair and build a fire in 
the middle of the apartment floor so they could cook their rice for 
dinner, not knowjng any different. r . 

Children have come to schpol without any knowledge of sanita- 
tion procedures. It is all this kind of trying in the second wave. We 
feel that the second wave are going to be much harder to assimi- 
late than the first wave. There will be much more welfare expense 
Mr. Craig. In those numbers, and I see the figures that you have 
provided, you are saying that there is a great deal more cost with 
the second.wave. How many students are w^ talking about in that 
second wave? 1 

Mr. White. I will be glad to get that figure, I don t have it. But it 
is substantial. We have been receiving several thousand refugee 
families a month, t , 

Mr. Craig. I believe you said that is continuing? 
Mr. White. Yes, sir, and it is expected to continue because there 
ar\300,000 people in the camps now, 
Mr. Craig, And these will be of this second wave type? 
Mr. White. In general I think they will be, that is right. 
You asketf where the money came frym. The money ^ came in 
general from the State of California, because now after proposition 
13 we pay 80 percent of the cost of the local school, district, Where 
it really comes from, and I am sure where it came from in Florida, 
is the education programs of other children are diminished to that 
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extent We do a poorer job of educating our regular children so we 
can take care of our responsibilities to the refugee children. 
«- Mr Craig Would you pursue that statement a little more? Is 
that representative in a reduction in dollars expended per student 
since the influx of these refugees 0 Can vou equate it in that way or 
haw do you equate it 0 

Mr White' It is not a reduction in dollars per student, because 
in California^ hen a child walks into the school building, he gener- 
ates State support The onh place where the difference might be 
.would b.e in the local contribution of somewhat less than 20 % percent 
to the cost of educating the-tkild 

But since our total State budgets for education are limited, the 
fact that we have a substantial number of refugee children to 
educate who ^in general do not* contribute to the tax burden as 
much as other titizens do. at least at the initial point they do/not, 
simph means that we ha\e to stra*A the available resources that 
much further t m 

Mr Craig I see what you are saying Thank Vou 

Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

Mr Good ling I like- jour suggestion on page T } and I believe that 
suggestion was echoed by one of. the other witnesses The whole 
idea of establishing a system that will be used to target t'hose most 
m need We don't know how much money we can get, and there- 
fore that is going to be very, very important 

Does anyone else have arLufching to say? 

"We certainlv want fcrfTiank vou very much for testifying As the' 
chairman indicated, he is behind the effort and I know an awful lot 
of Congresspersons who are behind the effort If + there are any from 
California and Florida, particularly, who are not behind the effort, 
I will be surprised I arh sure t£iev will be behind it after you are 
finished with it / 

So we thank \ou very much for your testimony, and I would 
hope that Rich or Jack will get together with you folks and can 
assimilate some of \our suggestions and ideas cm the legislation 
and come up with something that yVwill be Jiappy with and we 
will be happy wit*h , Hopefully we qjfif move this as quickly as 
possible j ^\ / ^ 

__While we are still on the record, I wouldMike to asjc that the 
hearing record remain open for 10 additional days V 

Thank you The hearing is adjourned - \ 
, [Thereupon, at 10 45 a m . the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair ] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows.] 

Illinois Statj-lBoarI) at Kir ( atiun 
4 Wa&lfington. DC Ma\ 11 V^l 

fR>n Cari Pkkkin'* 

Chapman House Su fx amm litre »n Elemptilan Srtondar\ and Wnultonal Edum 
lion Ru\hurn Houte Office Budding Washington, DC 
Dkar Rn'RhSKNTATivK PrRkims' Illinois* ib the fourth largest state in refugee 
nhool population Although vve have nut had to face, the same problems ab Califor- 
nia and 'Florida. '>ur local *.hooI diitnct* have had tt^nsiderable financial difficulty 
meehtrg tha. special educational needs of these children Therefore, we support Mr 
Goodhng's attempt in FI R .107*3 to consolidate (he numerous and duplicative refu- 
gee education programs an d to provide a permanent authority that would affirm the 
federal responsibility to provide transitional relief to local school districts 
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While I uiyit-r-»UmJ the intent ul the legislation I am concerned about supporting 
another refugee bill During \ ongresfciunal deliberation of the Refugee Actjof 19M)- 
Pubhc Law ***»- JU it was touted that the legislation would at last establish a 
coherent and cci/nprehensive t' S refugee poiicv States were urged to support the 
legislation and we were assured bv the Department of Education that the Transition 
Program for Refugee Children funded through Public Law %-J12 would combine 
th»- various retugee education programs into one authorization Two months ago we 
finallv received our grant award for the Transition Refugee Program to be used for 
tne 1'JHi-M school /ear The fiscal vear li*M Continuing Resolution (Public Law IHj- 
V,*> .ontam^ >4 \ million fur the program £hat will be used in the HJM-xJ school 
vear and the Administration is requesting $J1 million for fiscal vear 111x2 to be 
available for the school >e«w 

1 am aware' nf whv the ( ubans and Haitians had to be funded ov a separate 
program and am pleased that MR JnTh would* prov ide financial assistance to 
>'!dren and adults irrespective of their classification, distinction or status How- 
t ,*-r I am sure vou ^an understand m> reluctance to endorse another program, 
unif 1 would not want to jeopardize the funding anticipated under Public Law %- 
JiJ 1 wt>uld also be unable to assure local school districts in Illinois as to whether 
H R m7h would he* tunded * * 

[Vrhap^ as a compromise H R J'JTh could contain language which woulcfforward 
lund anv appropriations request made in fiscal vear 1!)*2 to begin during the 1LJX2- 
* . ^crlooi ve-ar This wuuld give school districts ample time to prepare for another 
hf* program and would" also afford the Department of fvducation, time to prepare 
regulation-* without interfering with the funding available for the next school vear 
I h# ret»*r» j it th** Congress does provide mone> m the fiscal vear 1!^J appropriations 
request for *ht- Transition Refugee program v*e would hope* vou could assist us in 
r«*prograrrn ing *hat monev for H R ttiTh * 
t-r* iv 

Roberta VVojton 
Wa^hirifiton Assistant 
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